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Week Ending Friday, March 27, 1987 


Federal Budget 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 21, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

This weekend marks the beginning of 
spring. Already, here at Camp David, the 
crocuses are pushing up out of the grcund. 
From now on, the days will be longer than 
the nights, the air will be getting warmer, 
the grass greener, and soon the countryside 
will be in full bloom. 


There are all sorts of positive signs in our 
economy, too. Job creation hasn’t slowed a 
bit. Last month alone we created 337,000 
jobs. Employment has reached record 
highs. Poverty is declining. Tax rates are 
falling, and family income is rising. Yes, 
indeed, spring is here, but there’s one abid- 
ing problem that could plunge us right back 
into economic winter. That problem isn’t in 
our economy. I’m afraid to say that problem 
is in the United States Congress, and it’s 
called the budget process. 


The budget process is, indeed, a sorry 
spectacle: deadlines delayed or missed com- 
pletely, huge continuing resolutions that 
camouflage the worst kind of special inter- 
est spending. Budget process—it’s more like 
a magic show. It’s wink and blink and 
smoke and mirrors and pulling rabbits out 
of hats, but almost all that ever comes up 
are designs to hide increases for the special 
interests. 

Before I get into the need for budget 
reform, I want to speak to an issue that’s 
frequently misunderstood. Now, we met 
our deadline and submitted to Congress a 
fiscal year 1988 budget that meets the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit reduction 
goal without raising taxes. It’s a sound 
budget, the result of hard work by our Cab- 
inet and agency heads, and they’re the 
people who run the programs. 

A priority item in this year’s budget is the 
continuation of our battle against drug 


abuse. We have tripled spending on drug 
programs since 1981. Well, last year we 
added $900 million for the purchase of heli- 
copters, airplanes, and certain facilities. 
Now we’re charged with cutting next year’s 
budget by $900 million, proving that we 
aren’t sincere about our crusade against 
drug abuse. Well, this was a one-time ex- 
penditure we don’t have to repeat every 
year. As a matter of fact, we will still be 
spending some of that $900 million in the 
coming years, but it won’t show in the ’88 
budget. In other words, the car is bought; 
now all we have to do is buy the gas and 
change the oil. 


The fact that the drug issue has been so 
misrepresented demonstrates how political- 
ly charged the whole budget issue is. And 
that all makes reform difficult, but not im- 
possible. There’s a movement afoot in Con- 
gress, led by Senator Pete Domenici and 
other responsible legislators, to introduce 
some badly needed order into the budget 
process. One idea that deserves consider- 
ation is a 2-year budget cycle. A 2-year 
cycle for the defense budget has been initi- 
ated, and we’ll be looking into the use for 
the total budget. 


Another real improvement would be indi- 
vidual appropriations bills that Congress de- 
livers on time. Last year Congress missed 
all—yes, all—its deadlines and greeted me 
with what they call a continuing resolution 
at the end of the year. Now, that document 
was over 1,200 pages long and weighed 
18¥% pounds. Now, that’s what you call 
heavy reading. It contained the appropria- 
tions for practically our entire government, 
and I either had to veto it and close down 
the government or approve the whole 
thing, pork and all. 


The third reform would give me greater 
power to veto waste through so-called en- 
hanced rescission authority. Now, this is 
much like the line-item veto, except that 
my recommendations for spending cuts 
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vote in either House of Congress. In other 
words, no sneak-by, back-door spending. If 
Congress wants certain spending, they can 
have it; but they have to stand up, be 
counted, and vote for it. 


Yet another step in the right direction is 
credit reform. Last week we sent up to the 
Congress our Federal Credit Reform Act of 
1987. This bill would enable the public, the 
Congress, and the administration to evalu- 
ate accurately the costs and benefits of 
direct loans and loan guarantees—costs that 
are now the subject of guess, speculation, 
and surmise. 


We intend to work with those in Con- 
gress who are striving to put us back on the 
road to budget sanity. And just as we’ve 
done with credit reform, the administration 
will propose additional elements in what 
will be a comprehensive budget-process 
reform package. These reforms are impor- 
tant to you because they’re a key to contin- 
ued economic growth and job creation. It’s 
time to put politics aside and do what the 
Congress knows has to be done sooner or 
later anyway: give the American people a 
budget process that controls spending, a 
budget process we can be proud of. 


Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 





Statement by the President. 
March 23, 1987 





It was 4 years ago today that America’s 


Strategic Defense Initiative was set in 
motion. Then, in a television address to the 
Nation, I called on America’s scientific com- 
munity to determine if it were possible to 
develop a defense against ballistic missiles, a 
system based on deterring aggression 
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through protection rather than threatening 
retaliation, a system that could, perhaps, 
free the world from the threat of these 
deadly weapons. And so, in March 1983 
America and its allies began on the journey 
toward finding a defense against ballistic 
missiles. 

Today, 4 years later, we have made re- 
markable progress towards that great objec- 
tive. This is to the credit of the many mem- 
bers of our scientific and technical commu- 
nities who joined this effort and to the 
Members of the Congress who have sup- 
ported this plan. They understood that the 
Soviet Union has been working for more 
than a decade on its own strategic defense 
systems, even while it has been deploying 
hundreds of new offensive nuclear weap- 
ons. They understood how dangerous it 
would be if the Soviet Union had a defense 
and we did not. They understood, also, that 
it is possible for us to design and build a 
strategic defense. And they understood that 
a system not only had to work but also had 
to be able to survive attacks itself and be 
more cost effective than proliferating of- 
fenses. Now, thanks to them and their hard 
work and vision and to the vision and per- 
severance of the American people and of 
our allies, all humanity can begin to look 
forward to a new era of security when the 
burden of nuclear terror is lifted from its 
shoulders. 


One thing is clear: SDI truly serves the 
purposes of offensive weapons reduction. 
SDI can help us move toward a safer world. 
I have repeatedly pledged that SDI capa- 
bilities will mever be used for offensive pur- 
poses. Like an effectively verifiable arms 
reduction agreement with which all parties 
comply, SDI can reduce the risk of war and 
the threat of ballistic missiles to mankind. It 
can reduce the danger of accidental warfare 
and give us the kind of insurance policy we 
need against violations of a future arms re- 
duction treaty. And it has been a singularly 
effective instrument for bringing the Sovi- 
ets to the bargaining table. 


In 4 years we have come far, and togeth- 
er we can continue on this journey toward 
achieving humanity’s ancient dream: a 
world in which swords are beaten into 
plowshares and war is preached no more. 
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Conventions on Nuclear Accidents 


American Business Conference 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Conventions. March 23, 1987 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I submit herewith, for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification, the Convention on 
Early Notification of a Nuclear Accident, 
with declaration, and the Convention on 
Assistance in the Case of a Nuclear Acci- 
dent or Radiological Emergency, with dec- 
larations. These conventions were adopted 
on September 26, 1986, in Vienna at a Spe- 
cial Session of the General Conference of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and signed by the United States on that 
date. I also transmit herewith, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, the report of the De- 
partment of State concerning the conven- 
tions. 

At the May 1986 Tokyo Economic 
Summit, in view of the Chernobyl accident, 
I proposed, and the other heads of govern- 
ment agreed, that a convention providing 
for prompt notification of nuclear accidents 
with significant transboundary _ effects 
should be urgently drafted. The internation- 
al community has acted with exceptional 
speed. Two conventions have been pre- 
pared and adopted by consensus. The con- 
vention on notification requires state parties 
to report promptly the occurrence of the 
accident and to provide information rele- 
vant to minimizing radiological conse- 
quences. The convention on assistance sets 
out an international framework to facilitate 
prompt assistance in the event of a nuclear 
accident or radiological emergency. 

The United States has initiated many 
steps to deal with nuclear safety in the 
aftermath of the Chernobyl accident. These 
conventions fill key gaps that existed in the 
international structure; they reflect an 
international consensus. There should be a 
domestic consensus in support of the con- 
ventions as well, and I urge the Senate to 
act expeditiously in giving its advice and 
consent to ratification. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 23, 1987. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Business Executives. 
March 24, 1987 





Economic Growth 


The President. As Henry VIII said to each 
of his six wives, “I won’t keep you long.” 
[Laughter] But it’s wonderful to be here 
with such successful people, and I know 
that success in business doesn’t come easy. 
You know the story: A tourist in New York 
went up to Louis Armstrong and said, “I 
can’t wait to hear your performance to- 
night. I’m on my way to get tickets right 
now.” And then he said, “By the way, how 
do I get to Carnegie Hall?” And Louis said, 
“Just practice, baby!” [Laughter] 

But it is an honor to speak to the Ameri- 
can Business Conference, an organization 
made up of America’s most dynamic lead- 
ers, on our nation’s path to economic 
growth. And I want to take a moment right 
here at the outset to acknowledge all that 
you've done to give our administration en- 
couragement and support. I'd be remiss if I 
didn’t mention, in particular, your support 
of our campaign to help prepare America 
for the 21st century, including your strong 
antiprotectionist stand. You’ve joined us in 
saying that in the century ahead America’s 
growth, America’s jobs, and the standard of 
living for every American family will 
depend on having a strong American econ- 
omy in the strong and—well, that’s just 
good, plain common sense, I think, and 
that’s why I’m so glad you're here. Since I 
came to Washington, I’ve found loads of 
people who have all the answers, but not 
too many who remember the questions. 
[Laughter] That’s part of common sense, 
and a lot of people seem to check theirs at 
the District line. So, as I say, I’m glad you’re 
here. 

Now, in preparing for the 2lst century, 
nothing is more important than getting our 
house in order. And I’m delighted to be 
able to report to you that, despite the mo- 
mentum built up by the 50-year-old spend- 
ing juggernaut, we’ve made dramatic head- 
way toward getting government spending 
under control. For the first time in more 
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than a decade, the Federal Government is 
actually projected to spend less this fiscal 
year in real terms than the year before. 
And I think you'll agree that’s no small ac- 
complishment. 

On getting control of spending, we still 
have a long way to go though; but in so 
many areas, we’ve come a long way, too. In 
the last 6 years, we’ve wrestled inflation to 
the ground, cut the prime interest rate in 
half, and created more than 13 million new 
jobs since November of 1982. 

But this morning I signed something: a 
report that I have to sign every year to go 
up to the Congress. And I think that I really 
should have thrown this away and brought 
the report over here—read it to you—be- 
cause it was the report on what we, over 
these 6 years, have been doing with regard 
to improved management. And just a 
couple of the figures in that report, I think, 
would show what it contains. We’ve elimi- 
nated 30,000 pages of Federal regulations, 
and we have reduced the estimated time 
that all of you out in the public there would 
have to spend on government paperwork 
by 600 million man-hours a year. It goes on 
that way all the way through, and with lit- 
erally billions of dollars that have been re- 
duced simply by putting into practice at the 
government level the things that you do 
every day in business. We found we were 
still paying people with cardboard checks, 
and we changed that. A lot of many more 
important things are being done, and we’re 
still at it. 

We’ve known a revolution of hope and 
opportunity that some of our European 
allies have come to call the American Mira- 
cle. In fact, they’ve said it to my face in 
some of the economic summits. But con- 
tinuation of these achievements and this 
progress is imperiled at this very moment 
by some in the Congress. 

One threat is the danger of so-called pro- 
tectionist legislation. I say “so-called” be- 
cause in reality it’s destructionist. Today the 
importance of free trade is all but universal- 
ly accepted as a fundamental of economic 
thought. So, too, it is all but universally un- 
derstood that our own nation earns billions 
of dollars in foreign markets and has mil- 
lions of jobs tied to exports. 

We believe that America must not hide 
from the future but meet it as we always 
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have met our challenges: with pride and 
strength, We want to make America 
number one in the world economy in the 
next century, and that isn’t an easy or 
simple job. It'll touch many facets of our 
society. It involves the education of our 
children, the training of our workers, the 
management of our businesses, the invest- 
ment in research and development by our 
industries, and the economic policies of our 
government. The steps we’ve proposed in 
these areas will guarantee that America will 
still be number one in the year 2000. We’re 
eager to work with those in Congress who 
share our goal of preparing America for the 
century ahead, and we’ve found a new re- 
ceptiveness by certain Members of Con- 
gress for our approach. 

About a month ago, I said it was time for 
all of us to join together in looking to the 
new world marketplace, not as a source of 
fear and uncertainty but in the way that 
Americans have always looked at chal- 
lenges: as a great opportunity, another fron- 
tier for the American spirit, as America’s 
next great adventure. Well, I plan, begin- 
ning this week, to travel around the coun- 
try meeting America in all walks of life. 
And we'll be working to find commonsense 
answers to the challenge. Every once in a 
while, it’s good for Washington not to 
always be talking about the answers but 
going out to the people and asking the 
questions. 

To America’s business, the challenge will 
be to make products more efficiently; to 
embrace new ideas, better methods of man- 
agement, and new technologies; and to 
make the proudest, most desirable label on 
more and more products and _ services 
around the world: “Made in America.” Just 
think how happy that’ll make Bob Hope.! 
[Laughter] To America’s workers, the chal- 
lenge is to be prepared for the new jobs 
and new skills of the future and to prove in 
the quality of their work that the pride is, 
indeed, back. And to us all, the challenge is 
to show the same spirit of enterprise and 
adventure, the same can-do spirit that built 
our country and made it great. 


1 The President referred to a television 
commercial in which Bob Hope promotes 
the purchase of American-made products. 
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You know, I’ve always heard the story 
about us brash Americans back when we 
started to become tourists again. And some 
of the Americans would go back to their 
source in Europe, and on tours. And the 
story of the elderly couple there that were 
at Mt. Vesuvius, and the guide was telling 
them of the amount of heat that was ex- 
pelled from the volcano and how much it 
was doing and all of this. And the old boy 
turned to his wife and said, “Hell, we got a 
volunteer fire department at home put that 
thing out in 15 minutes.” [Laughter] 

You may have seen the TV commercials, 
supposedly set a few years hence, that show 
a ragged-looking man in an empty room. 
He talks about how America lost its pros- 
perity because of foreign competition. The 
message is that we need to build trade 
walls, but of course, the truth is just the 
opposite. In 1930 we tried that other way: 
major new tariffs, and 3 years later the un- 
employment rate stood at 25 percent. 

America’s periods of greatest prosperity, 
of course, have always been periods of 
growing trade, and that’s why there is de- 
veloping a great bipartisan consensus that 
the answer to our trade problems is more 
trade. House Speaker Jim Wright said re- 
cently: “The solution lies in opening mar- 
kets for American goods, not in closing our 
markets to foreign goods.” 

It’s very simple: While keeping our own 
market open, we will not sit idly by when 
others close theirs to our products, subsidize 
their exports, or fail to trade fairly. And in 
these last 6 years I’m proud to say that 
we’ve taken the strongest actions in Ameri- 
can history against unfair trade practices 
abroad, and we’re going to keep on until 
we’ve got a completely fair and level trad- 
ing area. 

Recently we've asked Congress to 
strengthen the guarantees that we give pat- 
ents, copyrights, and trade secrets; so Amer- 
ica’s intellectual property will be clearly 
staked out with a sign that reads “No Tres- 
passing.” And I have also asked Congress 
for authority to negotiate a new round of 
trade agreements to bring down the bar- 
riers to world trade all around the world. 
We must help those whom a changing 
economy has displaced, but we must also 
never forget that what’s at stake here is 
America’s future—for ourselves, our chil- 


dren, their children, on into the next centu- 
ry. 
And this brings me to the second great 
danger Congress is posing, a danger that 
has to do with the Federal budget. The 
budget deficit is a major threat to our na- 
tional competitiveness. Yet last week Con- 
gress passed a budget-busting highway bill. 
And it is really a lemon, with a sticker price 
of $88 billion, loaded with every option in 
the book. And it has just sputtered down 
Pennsylvania Avenue while you were sit- 
ting in here and is parked over at the 
White House. And before the day is over, I 
think I will have it towed back and dropped 
at Congress’ door with a note on it that 
says, “Stop the spending spree. Get to 
work.” And the message can’t get there too 
soon. 

Even before Congress has drawn up their 
budget, some there are saying that they 
want to back away from our commitment 
to Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. Some are 
even saying they want to raise taxes again 
on the American people. Well, I’m sorry, 
we're not going to let that happen. The 
American people worked long and hard to 
cut tax rates and win tax reform, and they 
put their trust in their elected representa- 
tives and were promised by those repre- 
sentatives that they would be given the 
long-overdue tax relief they so truly de- 
serve. Well, we’re not going to break faith 
with the American people. Tax reform will 
go ahead as scheduled. As I’ve been saying 
all along, my pledge to veto any tax rate 
increase remains rock-solid. There will be 
no tax rate increase in the 100th Congress. 
It’s time Congress cut the Federal budget 
and left the family budget alone. 

What I’ve been saying today all adds up 
to this: The best way to protect our eco- 
nomic achievements is to institutionalize 
the revolution that we launched when we 
came here 6 years ago. And believe me, I 
intend to do just that. After all, I’ve always 
been sort of partial to a big finish. You 
should have a good third-act curtain. 

But I’m going to do something now that 
isn’t in the schedule. I hope everybody will 
forgive me; I just can’t resist with all of you 
here. I know I’ve only got just a few min- 
utes and then a Cabinet meeting waiting 
over there. But just at least for one or 
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two—some of you—there must have been 
times in these last 6 years when you’ve said, 
“Boy, if I had a chance, I’d like to ask him. 
...” Well, go ahead. Anybody got a ques- 
tion they’d like to askP Caught you by sur- 
prise? [Laughter] 

Yes? 

Q. My 92-year-old mother says she sup- 
ports you 100 percent. 

The President. Now, you see, that’s a 
question I like. [Laughter] Thank you. 
Please give her my regards, and thank her 
very much. 

Yes? 


Line-Item Veto 


Q. Mr. President, where do you stand on 
the line-item veto? How’s that going to 
come out do you think? 

The President. 1 need all the help I can 
get from people like yourselves and from 
the people themselves. There are 43 Gover- 
nors—and I was one of them—in this nation 
that have the line-item veto. Almost all of 
those States, or maybe all of them, have also 
in their constitutions a balanced budget 
amendment. As President—or as Governor, 
I vetoed, in that manner, 943 times, and 
the vetoes were never overridden once by 
the same people who had sent the budget 
to me, having voted to pass it. Yet the Con- 
gress just digs in its heels and seems to 
think that would be giving a President 
some kind of power that he shouldn’t have, 
but I claim it’s the basic answer to getting 
control, once and for all, over this built-in 
deficit spending—and it is built in to our 
very structure. We’ve been doing it now for 
more than a half a century. 

Well, as I’ve said so often, it isn’t neces- 
sary to make the Congress see the light; 
= them feel the heat. [Laughter] So, get 

usy. 


Excellence in Education 


Q. Mr. President, how can we improve 
the quality of our education, especially the 
secondary education in the United States? 

The President. Well, we’ve been studying 
that. And at the high school level—well, 
and at the elementary level there has been 
great improvement since that Commission 
of ours, the Commission on Excellence in 
Education, came out with its report. And 
our Secretary of Education did a great job 
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of getting this throughout the country. 
There are 37 States already that have in- 
creased the requirements for high school 
graduation, and many of them have length- 
ened the school year. 

There’s no question but that we drifted 
into a relapse in what had been a great 
educational system here. And I think it’s 
going to be up to all of us—and that doesn’t 
mean the Federal Government, for the 7 
percent of education that we fund trying to 
get 70 percent of control. The control of 
education belongs right back there in the 
community with the parents, where they 
can raise Cain if they don’t like what’s 
going on. 

As Governor, every year I used to meet 
with a group of exchange students and for- 
eign students that would come here. And 
they’d all come to the Governor’s office. 
And I always had one question I’d ask 
them, and I always got the same answer. I'd 
say, “By the way, now that you’ve been 
going to school almost a year here in our 
schools, how do our schools compare in 
work with your own at home?” And there’d 
be a pause, and then they’d kind of look at 
each other. And then they'd start giggling, 
and then there’d be a belly laugh out of all 
of them. Our education was just that much 
easier than what they were subjected to in 
their countries. And we’re getting back now 
and have more work. 

But I think even up at our college and 
high school level—when I found out that in 
one of our great universities some students 
there—that in their third year at the uni- 
versity—didn’t know which side Hitler had 
been on in World War II, I decided some- 
thing’s lacking in our history education. But 
this has got to be the end now, I have gone 
over, but—— 


Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President what is the possibility of 
your inducing Speaker Wright and Senator 
Byrd to come together with you and work 
diligently on a good budget bill? 

The President. Well, we’ve sent ours up, 
and they have proposed a kind of a summit 
meeting, but without coming up with a 
budget of their own. And very frankly, I 
have said to them: “Look, you don’t like the 
budget I’ve sent up? You make out a 
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budget. Then, let’s sit down and talk about 
the two budgets.” Well, they’ve never sent 
us one. They just want to talk about ours. 

Well, I know I’ve got to quit. And I thank 
you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Government National Mortgage 
Association Securities 





Statement on Signing H.R. 1056 Into Law. 
March 24, 1987 





I have today signed into law H.R. 1056, 
which limits the fees that may be charged 
by the Government National Mortgage As- 
sociation (GNMA) for its guarantees of pri- 
vately issued mortgage-backed securities. 
Despite my approval, I have a number of 
serious reservations concerning this legisla- 
tion that must be addressed promptly 
through remedial amendments. 

This law prohibits GNMA from increasing 
its current fee of .06 percent charged to 
issuers of single-family, mortgage-backed se- 
curities. It also restricts GNMA’s ability to 
set other types of fees and charges. Finally, 
it requires the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to certify to the Con- 
gress, at least 90 days before any increase in 
GNMA fees or charges becomes effective, 
that the increase meets certain conditions 
specified in the law. 

Mandating a .06-percent GNMA fee in 
statute, rather than establishing standards 
under which fees should be determined, is 
an unnecessary and risky congressional in- 
trusion into GNMA’s ability to respond 
quickly and flexibly to changes in financial 
markets. It hampers GNMA’s ability to 
maintain the reserves necessary to meet its 
obligations, particularly in light of a disturb- 
ing increase in claims and in GNMA’s con- 
tingent liabilities. While GNMA losses have 
historically been small, claims and advances 
in the current fiscal year are expected to 
amount to one-half of those in the previous 
16 years combined. The legislative cap on 
fees could well call into question the ade- 


quacy of GNMA’s current reserve of $1.4 
billion, given the $250 billion in GNMA- 
guaranteed securities presently outstanding 
and GNMA’s monthly contingent liability of 
$3 billion. Finally, the current low GNMA 
fee results in securities issuers receiving 
higher fees for servicing GNMA-guaranteed 
issues than for servicing similar securities 
without a GNMA guarantee. 

By imposing a virtual straitjacket on 
GNMA’s ability to set other fees and 
charges, and by virtue of the 90-day “certi- 
fication” procedure, this legislation further 
impedes GNMA’s ability to adjust quickly to 
changing market requirements. 

I am signing this legislation despite my 
objections because, given the bipartisan 
support for this bill in the Congress, I be- 
lieve that remedial amendments offer the 
best opportunity to rectify the serious prob- 
lems I have described. Based upon my un- 
derstanding that there is a willingness in 
the Congress to consider appropriate 
amendments, I have instructed Secretary 
Pierce ! to work with the Congress in draft- 
ing revisions to this legislation that will re- 
store GNMA’s ability to administer its mort- 
gage-backed security guarantee program as 
effectively in the future as it has since its 
establishment in 1970. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 1056 is Public Law 
100-14, approved March 24. 


United Nations 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Lewis A. Dunn While 
Serving as U.S. Coordinator to the 
Conference on Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
Energy. March 24, 1987 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Lewis A. Dunn, of 
Virginia, in his capacity as United States 
coordinator to the 1987 United Nations 
Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy Confer- 


1 Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 
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ence, March 23-April 10, 1987, in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Dr. Dunn is presently an Assistant Direc- 
tor in the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, where he has been serving 
since 1983. From 1982 to 1983, he was 
counselor to Ambassador at Large Richard 
T. Kennedy, and from 1981 to 1982, he was 
Special Assistant for Nuclear Affairs to the 
Under Secretary of State for Management. 
Prior to his government service Dr. Dunn 
was on the senior professional staff and 
project leader at Hudson Institute in New 
York, from 1976 to 1981. From 1974 to 
1976, he was a member of the professional 
staff at Hudson Institute. In 1971-1974, he 
was assistant professor of political science at 
Kenyon College, and from 1969 to 1971, he 
was instructor of political science at Kenyon 
College. 

He graduated from Cornell University 
(A.B., 1965) and the University of Chicago 
(Ph.D., 1973). Dr. Dunn is married and re- 
sides in Arlington, VA. He was born January 
1, 1944, in New York City. 


Corporation for Public Broadcasting 





Nomination of William Lee Hanley, Jr., To 
Be a Member of the Board of Directors. 
March 24, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Lee Hanley, Jr., to 
be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting for 
a term expiring March 26, 1992. This is a 
reappointment. 

Mr. Hanley was first appointed to this 
board in September 1983. Since 1964 he 
has been with Hanley, Inc.: first as presi- 
dent, 1970-present; then chief executive of- 
ficer, 1974—present; and as chairman of. the 
board, 1979-present. In 1980 he became 
partner with the firm of Black, Manafort & 
Stone, Inc. 

He graduated from Yale University (B.A., 
1964). Mr. Hanley is married, has five chil- 
dren, and resides in Greenwich, CT. He 
was born January 27, 1940, in New York 
City. 
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Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 





Appointment of Five Members. 
March 24, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Architectural and Trans- 
portation Barriers Compliance Board: 


For a term expiring December 3, 1988: 


Robert Anthony Cothren, of Alabama. This is a 
new position. Since 1985 he has been in the 
private practice of law. Mr. Cothren was active 
in working with handicapped rehabilitation. He 
graduated from the University of Alabama 
(B.A., 1971), the Dallas Theological Seminary 
(TH.M., 1976), and Cumberland School of Law 
(J.D., 1984). Mr. Cothren was born January 26, 
1949, in Atlanta, GA, and resides in Birming- 
ham, AL. 


For terms expiring December 3, 1989: 


Howard Adams, of Arizona. He would succeed 
David W. Meyers. Since 1978 Mr. Adams has 
been a Phoenix city councilman. Previously he 
was export manager, Crane Co. in Phoenix, 
AZ, 1961-1964. He graduated from Duquesne 
University (B.S., 1960) and American Graduate 
School of International Management, (B.F.T., 
1961). Mr. Adams is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Phoenix, AZ. He was born 
August 5, 1933, in Pittsburgh, PA. 

Gene A. Chappie, of California. He would suc- 
ceed Vito P. Battista. Mr. Chappie served as a 
Member of the United States Congress from 
1981 to 1987; serving on the House Committee 
on Agriculture, House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Select Committee on 
Narcotics Control and Abuse, and the House 
Committee on Small Business. Prior to this, he 
served as an assemblyman in the California 
State Assembly, 1964-1980. He is married, has 
five children, and resides in Cool, CA. Mr. 
Chappie was born March 8, 1928, in Sacramen- 
to, CA. 

Robert T. Kelly, Jr.. 0. Florida. He would suc- 
ceed Elizabeth M. Hanicke. Since 1976 Mr. 
Kelly has been employed with Southern Bell 
Telephone Co. in installation support. He grad- 
uated from Florida International University 
(B.A., 1973). Mr. Kelly was born July 20, 1949, 
in Miami, FL, and resides in Miami. 

William J. Tangye, of Alabama. This is a reap- 
pointment. Mr. Tangye has been a member 
since July 1985. Since 1982 Mr. Tangye has 
been executive vice president, Southern Build- 
ing Code Congress International. Prior to this 
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he was director, engineering services, Southern 
Building Code Congress, 1975-1982. He grad- 
uated from California State Polytechnic Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1967). Mr. Tangye is married, has 
two children, and resides in Birmingham, AL. 
He was born March 27, 1945, in Oakland, CA. 


Arctic Research Commission 





Appointment of Juan G. Roederer as a 
Member. March 24, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Juan G. Roederer to be a 
member of the Arctic Research Commission 
for the term expiring February 26, 1991. 
This is a reappointment. 

Dr. Roederer has been a member of this 
commission since February 1985. Since 
1986 he has been a professor of physics, 
University of Alaska. Previously Dr. Roe- 
derer was director, Geophysical Institute, 
University of Alaska, 1977-1986. 

He graduated from the University of 
Buenos Aires (Ph.D., 1952). Dr. Roederer is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Fairbanks, AK. He was born September 2, 
1929, in Trieste, Italy. 


Greek Independence Day: A National 
Day of Celebration of Greek and 
American Democracy, 1987 





Proclamation 5623. March 24, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Among Greece’s most cherished and re- 
vered contributions to mankind are the 
ideals of freedom and democracy. Because 
these ideals have played a central role in 
the history of our Nation, it is most fitting 
that we observe a day in celebration of 
Greek independence and of our shared love 
of democracy. 

One hundred and sixty-six years ago, in- 
spired by the legacy of liberty and democ- 
racy left them by their ancestors, the Greek 
people began a long struggle in which they 


regained freedom. The same legacy has in- 
spired many peoples throughout history. 
Those who framed our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Constitution whose bi- 
centennial we celebrate this year, drew 
upon the political and philosophical experi- 
ence of the ancient Greeks and their follow- 
ers through the centuries. 

By joining in the independence celebra- 
tion of the Greek people, we pay special 
tribute to the democratic values that we in 
the United States, together with our friends 
and allies such as Greece, are committed to 
defend. 

The Congress, by Public Law 99-532, has 
designated March 25, 1987, as “Greek Inde- 
pendence Day: A National Day of Celebra- 
tion of Greek and American Democracy” 
and has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 25, 1987, as Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy, and I urge all Americans to join in 
appropriate ceremonies and activities to 
salute the Greek people and Greek inde- 
pendence. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of March, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:06 p.m., March 25, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 25. 


Federal Budget and Taxes 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With Members of the House 
Republican Conference. March 25, 1987 





QO. Mr. President, the Democrats say the 
Republicans are stonewalling the budget 
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process. They won’t participate. Are the Re- 
publicans refusing to participate in the 
budget process? 


The President. Sam [Sam Donaldson, 
ABC News], the Republicans, for all the 6 
years that I’ve been here, every year, have 
offered a sound, solid budget; and the 
Democrats come back with a continuing 
resolution. And they haven’t given us a 
budget yet. 

Q. Will there be one this year, or will 
there be a continuing resolution this year? 
Will you get one this year, or will it be 
another continuing resolution? 

The President. I’m still trying. It’s a good 
budget. It meets the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings terms. And the Democrats have re- 
fused to present a budget of their own. 

Q. They want taxes, new taxes. 

The President. 1 know. They’re not going 
to get those either. 

Nice talking to you. 

Q. Thanks a lot. 

Q. If I could think of a question on Iran— 
I can’t think of one. [Laughter] 


Note: The exchange began at 10:16 a.m. in 
the Rotunda at the Cannon House Office 
Building. 


Supreme Court Affirmative Action 
Decision 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
the President’s Departure for Columbia, MO. 
March 26, 1987 





Q. Inaudible|—the court decision on af- 
firmative action? 


The President. Well, obviously, I disagree 
with the decision. But the court has made 
it, and I’m not going to quarrel with that. 
But all our position has been is we shouldn’t 
let affirmative action deteriorate into a 
quota system that would then be counter- 
discriminary—or discriminatory. 

Q. That’s against your grain, isn’t it? It’s 
against your grain, thenP Isn’t it against 
your philosophy? 
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The President. What? 

Q. The decision is against your philoso- 
phy? 

The President. Well, the philosophy is 
antidiscrimination, but now I think we’ve 
come to a point that we can be antidiscrim- 
ination both ways. 


Q. Did Mrs. Reagan like the decision? 
The President. What? 
Q. Did Mrs. Reagan like the decision? 


The President. Well, we haven't talked 
about it. 


Note: The exchange began at 9:52 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. 


Columbia, Missouri 





Remarks to Area Students. March 26, 1987 





Anyone playing hooky? Well, we’re here 
today because Columbia has some of the 
best schools and best students in America. 
And the schools here are helping America 
prepare for the 21st century. One of Ameri- 
ca’s best is Ridgeway Elementary. And one 
of America’s best high schools is Rockbridge 
High, the home of the Bruins. I know that 
Immaculate Conception is here and the 701 
Cub Scout troop is here. [Applause] There 
they are. 


Well, my thanks to all of you. You know, 
maybe what you all have achieved here 
with regard to your education setup, maybe 
I should take some of you back to Washing- 
ton and we’d straighten out some of those 
puzzle palaces on the Potomac. 


Well, I thank you all very much for 
coming out. I know that I have to move on, 
we’ve got quite a busy schedule, but thank 
you all. Thank you for the musical greeting. 
I used to be a drum major in a band just 
like yours myself in Dixon, Illinois. Well, 
thank you all very much for coming out and 
for this warm welcome. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:11 a.m. at 
Columbia Regional Airport. 
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Columbia, Missouri 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
March 26, 1987 





Q. Mr. President, what is the point today? 
What are you trying to do by being out 
among the people again? 

The President. Well, I can tell you that, 
but I can tell you also that the first thing 
I’ve been doing on the plane here is calling 
some Senators with regard to sustaining my 
veto on the highway bill, which is—we’re 
not against having a highway bill, we just 
don’t like this one. And we’re hoping that 
the Congress will come up with one that I 
can sign. 


Q. Yes, but they’ve said that there’s no 
time to get another one, Mr. President. 

The President. There is if they want to. 

Q. Jim Wright says that you’re driving a 
Rolls Royce and the rest of America’s in a 
pickup truck and you're going to be in a 
collision. 

The President. You mean, he’s driving the 
pickup? 

Q. Well, he says that you’re not going to 
be able to get this bill through, and that 
you're picking unnecessary fights with Con- 
gress, sir. 

The President. We could if they wanted 
to. They could have the bill up next week, 
and I would sign the bill next week. But 
this one is filled with pork. 


Q. Are you just trying to fight with Con- 
gress to take attention off of Iran and the 
contras? 


The President. Not at all. I’m trying to 
get a highway bill that we can support. 

Q. But—— 

The President. Now, you asked the ques- 
tion about what we’re doing here. Colum- 
bia happens to—I wasn’t kidding here in 
my remarks to these young people—Colum- 
bia happens to have had some great 
achievements in the improvement in .edu- 
cation throughout the country. And one of 
the schools I’m visiting today will be a 
school that has received an award. And I 
will be talking about—well, in the few years 
that we’ve had this, several students from 
one school—the high school here, had been 


awarded. And that’s a pretty good percent- 
age when there are only 141 such awards 
given a year. 

Q. Mr. President, are you prepared to 
talk about the AIDS problem at any point 
soon? 

The President. What? 

Q. The AIDS problem. Will you talk 
about that today in this setting? 

The President. No, we won't be mention- 
ing it here, but I can tell you that we’re 
talking about it among ourselves there at 
the White House, and our plans and so 
forth are going forward. 

Q. We're not going to hear about it, then? 
When are we going to hear about it, sir? 

Q. Is this the new—— 

The President. When we finish talking 
about it and are ready to act. 

Q. Is this the new glasnost [openess]? We 
like it, being able to talk to you—more 
openness. 

Mr. Baker. He likes it, too. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Well, what did Casey know about 
IranP 

Q. The Democrats—— 

The President. 1 only stayed away from 
you before because I didn’t know anything 
to answer the questions that you all had, 
and I’m still waiting to find out some of it. I 
didn’t know ; 

Q. Mr. President, the Democrats are 
going ahead and putting together a 
budget—like you said you wanted them 
to—and they’re putting it together with tax 
increases. Are you going to look at the 
budget they propose to you? 

The President. Well, I can tell you that 
that part of it—in the negotiation that may 
take place—that part’s out to begin with. 

Q. What about Casey? Were his finger- 
prints all over IranP 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. I got to go. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you. 





Note: The exchange began at 11:13 a.m. at 
Columbia Regional Airport. 

Howard H. Baker, Jr., is Chief of Staff to 
the President. 
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Columbia, Missouri 





Remarks to a Sixth Grade Class at Fairview 
Elementary School. March 26, 1987 





The President. Well, I’ve enjoyed this. I 
wish it could go on longer. I hope that you 
all realize that you are part of a really ex- 
ceptional school system. That’s why we’re 
here. The schools here in Columbia have 
achieved so much improvement over the 
years and such quality, that’s why the Sec- 
retary and I and the others are all here. 

But also in this civics class, and what 
you were doing—you know, it brings to 
mind about people like myself, like the Sec- 
retary and the people that you were talking 
about there in the Congress. We don’t 
really make the country great, you and Mrs. 
Hassemer, and you and your parents and 
the people of this country determine the 
quality of the country, because all of us 
work for you. We’re the employees of the 
people of this country. And if the people of 
America are good, and they are, and they’re 
patriotic, things will go right. 

Many years ago, in fact more than 100 
years ago, when this brandnew country 
had suddenly achieved such stature and was 
so great and becoming powerful, a French 
writer came to this country. His name was 
de Tocqueville. He came because Europe 
was amazed. They wanted to find out: How 
did we do it? And he came and went all 
over America to meet the people and to 
look and to see, and went back and wrote a 
book about it. And he wrote one line in that 
book that was very wonderful in explaining 
things. He said: “America is great because 
America is good. And if America ever stops 
being good, America will stop being great.” 

And with all of this, and the checks and 
balances which you’ve been speaking about 
here today, the legislative, the executive 
branch, the judicial branch over all, to 
make sure we obey the law, all points up to 
the fact that, when we had our Revolution 
200 years ago—there had been revolutions 
all over the world before and since. But 
most of those revolutions just changed one 
set of rulers for another set of rulers. Our 
Revolution was much deeper than that. We 
created something that had never before 
been done in the history of man. We cre- 
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ated a government that was run by the 
people. And that’s the difference between 
our Constitution and all those others. 

I’ve read an awful lot of constitutions. 
I’ve read the Soviet Constitution. It talks 
about right of assembly and freedom of 
speech and things of that kind. But what’s 
the big difference, then, between theirs and 
ours? Well, all those other constitutions say 
we the government will allow you, the 
people, to do the following things. Our 
Constitution says we, the people, will allow 
the Government to do the following things, 
and the Government can’t do anything that 
is not prescribed there in the Constitution. 

And that makes us so totally different 
from anyone else in the whole world. And 
pretty soon, you’re going to be growing up 
and be in a new century, and you're going 
to be running the country. And you don’t 
have to hold public office to do that. You, 
the people, are in charge. 

I could go on here, but I know I 
shouldn’t. Could I, just as a closing in 
here—since you were all being asked so 
many questions, I know I’ve only have time 
for one. We have to move on to some other 
classes. 

Would someone like to ask—well, my 
partner here would. 

Student. All this publicity and the press 
and stuff, they would scare me out of my 
mind. I just wonder what is it that made it 
worthwhile to you? 

The President. That had made it so what? 

Q. Worthwhile to you. 

The President. What had made it worth- 
while? Well, this was one of the things why 
I asked for a commission to be appointed to 
bring out all the facts. You know, there was 
a revolution in a country called Iran, and 
the Ayatollah Khomeini took over and 
became the dictator of that country. Before 
that, it had a royal family, the Shah, the 
King. And he was thrown out of the coun- 
try. But he had been—well, I knew him 
personally, and had met him and had been 
there in Iran. And he was doing what he 
thought was right for the people. 

Then, this revolution decided that we, 
the United States, we were the Great Satan, 
we were the evil force. And yet, that’s a 
very strategic country there in the Middle 
East, where there is so much trouble. And 
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yet, where so much trouble for the world 
can be caused. And we got word that some 
people there in the government would like 
to talk to us about maybe reestablishing a 
friendly relationship between the two coun- 
tries. 

Now, there is a terrorist group in another 
country, Lebanon, that we believe also sort 
of may not take orders exactly, but it gets 
its direction from the Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
government. And they are holding some 
Americans as hostages. They’ve kidnaped 
them, and they’re holding them there. 
They’ve had them there more than a year. 

And we thought this was an opportuni- 
ty—if we could establish a better relation- 
ship with these people in the Iranian Gov- 
ernment who wanted to have a better rela- 
tionship, or said they did. And, so, we sent 
some people over to start talking to them. 
And they wanted us to prove that we really 
were serious. And, so, they asked us to sell 
them some weapons. We hadn’t been doing 
that because they’re engaged in a war. 

But these people said they were opposed 
to the war themselves, and they would like 
to see it ended. So we agreed, but on a basis 
that we said you can prove your qualifica- 
tions as you’re asking us to prove ours by 
seeing if you could get this terrorist group 
to free our hostages. And we would each do 
this for each other. 

Well, this is what we started. And I’m 
afraid it wasn’t carried out the way we had 
thought it would be. It sort of settled down 
to just trading arms for hostages, and that’s 
a little like paying ransom to a kidnaper. If 
you do it, then the kidnaper’s just encour- 
aged to go kidnap someone else. 

And finally, all of this came out into the 
open. Up until then, we’d had to keep ev- 
erything very secret because we felt that 
the people who were talking to us from 
Iran would be executed by their govern- 
ment if they were found doing this. And it 
all came out in the public. I don’t know 
what has happened to all those people 
there or not. And I have to say that I still 
think that the idea was right to try and 
establish a friendly relationship, try and 
bring about peace between the two coun- 
tries that are at war, and try and get our 
people freed. But it kind of deteriorated 
into something else, and as I said the other 


night on television, I won’t make that mis- 
take again. 

Well, I know that I’ve talked too much 
here, and—— 

Mrs. Hassemer. Thank you for coming. 
We really appreciate it. I understand you 
need to get down to third grade. 

The President. Yes. 

Mrs. Hassemer. We do appreciate your 
coming today. Let’s thank the President 
and Secretary Bennett for coming. [Ap- 
plause] 

The President. When you're studying 
these particular things, this particular 
course, remember how important it is. Be- 
cause Thomas Jefferson—you all know who 
he was back in our history—Thomas Jeffer- 
son said: “If the people have all the facts 
and know the truth, the people will never 
make a mistake.” 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. to 
Mrs. Elaine Hassemer’s sixth grade class. 
Prior to his remarks, the President and 
Secretary of Education William J. Bennett 
listened to a classroom discussion on the 
U.S. Constitution’s separation of powers. 


Columbia, Missouri 





Remarks to a Third Grade Class at Fairview 
Elementary School. March 26, 1987 





The President. 1 know that Secretary 
Bennett and I are both very happy to be 
here. Can you all hear? 

Students. Yes. 

The President. And | think this is wonder- 
ful what you're doing, but at least I have to 
tell you this: You’re way ahead of me, be- 
cause I haven’t caught up with computers 
yet. We didn’t have them when I was in 
this grade in school, and I think it’s wonder- 
ful that you do. 

But I'd also like to say to you that a great 
many things that you have—spaceships and 
jet airplanes, radio, television—all of those 
things came after I was born. There hadn’t 
been any such things. And yet you are 
going to—just as we now, who’ve grown up 
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with all of these things coming along during 
our lifetime, and seeing all these miracles— 
and I call computers miracles—you’re going 
to see many things you can’t even imagine 
today. 

But this very problem also touched on 
something that was one of the great things 
of our land, and that is the ability for 
anyone who gets an idea about a kind of 
business—wants to be in business for them- 
selves—can do it. And we call that, in our 
country—we call that independent, or 
maybe even small business, because it isn’t 
like the great corporations that make the 
automobiles and airplanes and that sort of 
thing. But that small, independent business 
in America accounts for most of the new 
jobs that give people employment,. and 
indeed is responsible for most of the jobs in 
the country that people must have to make 
their living. 

So, you are learning something that is not 
just schoolwork that you can walk out and 
forget. You’re learning some pretty practi- 
cal things that will come in handy the rest 
of your life. And I just congratulate you and 
just wanted you to know that you’re way 
ahead of where people like the Secretary 
and I were when we were in your class, or 
in your grade. So, carry on, and thanks for 
letting us interrupt. Bye bye. 

Students. Bye bye. 

Reporter. Did you make a profit on your 
lemonade sale, Mr. President? Did you 
make a profit on the lemonade? 

The President. He went for bigger busi- 
ness and he made more, but what was it we 
made on the profit here? I’d have to look it 
up in the books. Yes, we made a profit of 
$2.10—started out with assets of $2.00. 
We've now got $4.00 and a dime. 

Q. Now, did you hear the part, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about not being able to spend more 
than you take in, because then you wind up 
with a deficit? 

The President. 1 didn’t think there was 
any sense in getting into government. 
[Laughter] 

Q. You know about deficits? 

The President. What? 

Q. You know about deficits? 

The President. Oh, I do, yes. 

Q. Anything you could tell the students 
about deficit spending—more than you’ve 
got? 
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The President. You see, what they’re all 
teasing me about is the fact that our gov- 
ernment is spending more than it takes in. 
And each year the debt gets greater. And I 
would like to say back to them—because 
they’re trying to tackle me because we’re 
having deficits now—we’ve been having 
deficits in our country for the last 56 years, 
spending more than we’ve been taking in. 
So, we now owe over $2 trillion. And what 
we’re trying to do right now in Washington, 
people like the Secretary and myself, is per- 
suade the Congress to get back to where 
we're not spending more than we take in. 
Because if you did that with your orange 
stand, you’d be out of business the first day. 


Mrs. Loethen. Well, we think you’re won- 
derful. Thank you for coming to Fairview. 


The President. Thank you. 

Secretary Bennett. You're wonderful, too. 
Thank you. Bye, boys and girls. 

Mrs. Loethen. Thank you very much. 

The President. Goodbye. 

Students. Bye bye. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. to 
Mrs. Jean Loethen’s third grade class. 

Prior to his remarks, the President and 
Secretary of Education William J. Bennett 
participated in an economics exercise with 
students. 


Columbia, Missouri 





Remarks on Departing Fairview Elementary 
School. March 26, 1987 





The President. Well, thank you, Bill, and 
thank all of you very much for a wonderful 
welcome. You know, I put some things 
down on a card here so I wouldn’t forget, 
and then he took care of it and asked you, 
and you answered, all the questions and so 
forth. So, I don’t know whether this card is 
worth anything or not. But I’m grateful for 
your principal, James Wells, inviting us here 
to be here today, and I have a special 
thanks for Mrs. Hassemer and Mrs. Loethen 
and the classes that I have just visited here. 








And also I have with us Ms. Joy Under- 
down, and she’s kind of special to us be- 
cause, out in California before she came 
here, she was the teacher of our son, Ron. 
And we thought she was a very wonderful 
teacher, and so did he. And so, I was glad to 
make contact again after a certain number 
of years that have gone by since he was 
there. 


But I wasn’t surprised to find her teach- 
ing in such a great school. And because I 
know that you—and that’s great, the way 
you feel about it, but do you know some- 
thing else? A lot more of us who hadn’t 
even been here before know that this is a 
great school. And it has been so rated be- 
cause of the progress that you’ve made and 
the quality of the education that you're get- 
ting here and the level of all of you as 
students—that this is one of the truly fine 
schools in all of the United States of Amer- 
ica. And all of you it takes to make it that 
way, your faculty, your teachers, your ad- 
ministrators, you students, your parents. It’s 
taken all of you and your very fine Gover- 
nor here to make this the great school that 
it is. 

So, you are busy now because in the 21st 
century you'll be in charge; you'll be taking 
over. And what you're learning right here 
are the things that you need to know when 
you are running the country in that new 
century. 

So, again, I just want to thank all of you 
for letting us come here and be with you 
for a while this morning. And I know that 
we've got someone waiting for us now at 
another great school, one of your high 
schools here, and we have to get on to that 
high school. You wouldn’t want us to keep 
them waiting, would youP 


Audience. Yes. [Laughter] 


The President. Well, there was a little di- 
vided opinion there, but—{/aughter]. And 
I’m flattered by that, but the ones that said 
no are the ones that will have to decide. 
And we'll have to get going. But, again, 
thank you all. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:38 p.m. in 
the school auditorium. 
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Columbia, Missouri 





Remarks to Students at Hickman High 
School. March 26, 1987 





The President. Thank you very much. 
Just don’t mind me—I’m just passing 
through. I saw a band and they were play- 
ing wonderful music and I just followed 
them and here I am. 

Now, they tell me that this is the home of 
the Kewpies. And from the look of the 
trophy cases in the hall, one time or an- 
other, the Kewpies have been champs in 
just about everything including all-around— 
particularly academic, you’ve had champi- 
onships. And that’s why Secretary Bennett ! 
and I are here today. 

If America is to be what it should be in 
the 21st century, then it’s going to need a 
lot of schools, good schools. And Hickman, 
I’m pleased and proud to tell you, is one of 
the best. I appreciate your principal, Ken- 
neth Clark, inviting us here, and the faculty 
and all of you and the citizens that have 
made us so welcome here in Columbia. 

But it is true, the schools in Columbia are 
renowned and have been chosen and award- 
ed honors for the progress that has been 
made in academic quality. And so, I’m de- 
lighted to congratulate all of you on that. 

I think when I said that.I followed the 
band here, I ought to tell you that I was 
once drum major of a band like that. But 
I’m not sure anyone should have followed 
us because—we were in a neighboring town 
up there in Illinois where I grew up and— 
we were asked to come over and lead the 
parade on Decoration Day in this other 
town. And then there was a fellow on a 
white horse, the grand marshal of the 
parade, who was out in front of us to make 
sure we went in the right direction. And he 
turned and rode back down the parade line 
to make sure everything was coming along 
right. And I’m out in front there with the 
baton and the band following and playing. 

And I didn’t know that he rode up just in 
time to catch the band, not me, that were 
supposed to turn a corner. And I thought 
the music was beginning to sound fainter. 


1 Secretary of Education William J. Ben- 
nett. 
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[Laughter] But I was walking on down the 
street all by myself—the band had turned 
the corner. [Laughter] 

Well, again, I know that I’m supposed to 
move on. We’ve got this great conference 
that’s waiting, and I think we've been 
behind schedule for quite some time. 

Students. Awwww! 

The President. 1 feel that way, too. 
[Laughter] 

Q. I have a present for you. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of Hickman High School, 
we'd like to make you an honorary Kewpie, 
which is our school mascot, and present you 
with this sweatshirt. 

The President. Well, thank you. Ill tell 
you another bad thing about my youth, too. 
When I was playing football, the cheerlead- 
ers were boys. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:41 p.m. in 
the school auditorium. 


Columbia, Missouri 





Remarks During the Opening of the 
National Governors’ Association- 
Department of Education Conference. 
March 26, 1987 





Bill, could I interject a comment here, 
because you've talked about something 
that’s very dear to my heart. I think, back 
in California when I was Governor, that we 
were sort of in the forefront with regard to 
bilingual education. But my belief in the 
definition of that was it meant that—faced 
as we are there, particularly with the His- 
panic group and language talked at home 
and not at school—that we were to provide, 
if we could, teachers adept in both lan- 
guages, so that if a student was not getting 
what he should get, they could find out 
whether it was a language difficulty or not. 

And I met one young man who had grad- 
uated there in East Los Angeles from high 
school top in his class. He had spent several 
years in a class for the mentally retarded 
because teachers had just decided that was 
what was wrong. And then along came— 
God bless her—a teacher who went a little 
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deeper and found out it was the language 
problem. ‘ 

But I have to say—and I think that the 
Federal Government has a part that is 
played in this, and not a good part—that we 
have come to the point where we’re talking 
about teaching both languages and teaching 
students in their native language, instead of 
what the move should be if they’re going to 
be in America: They have to learn our lan- 
guage in order to get along. And I will do 
anything that I can to help to get rid-of any 
Federal interference that is trying to force 
local school districts to continue teaching 
students in their native tongue. Their job is 
to teach them English. 

And could I just say one last thing? I’m 
taking too much time here. In East Los 
Angeles I met with a group of parents, His- 
panic parents. And I asked them—a group 
of mothers—I said, well, why couldn’t you 
take turns volunteering to sit in the class 
where there’s a high percentage of these 
students, and if the teacher is confused, not 
aware that it’s the language problem, you 
who speak both languages now, you could 
interject and find out if that is the problem 
with this student’s lack of understanding. 
And they told me that there were regula- 
tions that prevented them from being able 
to sit in a classroom and do that, because 
they didn’t have certificates to do such a 
thing. 

Well, I think it’s time we started looking 
at the regulations and getting back to the 
main subject, which is, yes, let’s get every- 
body to talk in our language. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. in 
the auditorium of Hickman High School. 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Secretary of Education William J. 
Bennett. 


Columbia, Missouri 





Remarks at the National Governors’ 
Association-Department of Education 
Conference. March 26, 1987 





Governor Ashcroft and Governor Ban- 
gerter and Governor Campbell and Gover- 
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nor Sununu, Secretary Bennett, distin- 
guished guests, before I begin my remarks, 
let me say a word of thanks to our hosts, 
Principal Kenneth Clark and the staff, the 
faculty, and students of Hickman High 
School. 


This school, Hickman High, is a special 
school with a long and proud tradition. The 
one thing I’m told—and I’m sure it’s true— 
it’s the only school in America that has as its 
team name the “Kewpies.” With a name 
like “Kewpies,” you’ve got to be good, and 
Hickman is. [Laughter] 

As you can see just by looking at the 
trophy cases in the halls, over the years 
Hickman High has been an all-round cham- 
pion in basketball, swimming, tennis, and 
football, as well as in areas like debate, dra- 
matic speaking, music, and mathematics. 
And Hickman has excelled in one area that 
I, in particular, know something about. 
Every year 141 students from throughout 
the Nation are named Presidential Scholars. 
This program began in 1964, and since then 
Hickman High has been home to six win- 
ners, putting it at the top 5 percent of all 
the schools in the Nation. And you can see 
why Hickman received the Department of 
Education’s Secondary School Recognition 
Award. Hickman High is one of the best. 
Now, I'd better stop, or they'll make me an 
honorary “Kewpie.” [Laughter] 

When we talk about what works in edu- 
cation, we’re really talking about preparing 
for America’s future. Last month I said that 
it was time to begin a great American dis- 
cussion about our future and how to pre- 
pare America for the world of the year 
2000 and beyond. What kind of country will 
we pass on to our children? 

That challenge, preparing America for 
the 21st century, is as great an adventure as 
the one that faced settlers who, more than 
a century-and-a-half ago, started a town 
along the Flat Branch that they called Co- 
lumbia. It includes being sure that we make 
the best use of our science and technology, 
so that when we’re first to invent some- 
thing, we’re also first to bring it to market. 
It includes improving the climate for entre- 
preneurship and growth, so that the young 
people here in Columbia and around our 
nation can live in a world where the only 
limits on what they achieve are the limits of 


their own dreams and determination. The 
key here is lower tax rates and fewer need- 
less regulations, and we’ve made great 
progress in both those areas. But the job 
won't be done until we get control of Fed- 
eral spending, so that tax rates won't go up 
again. That’s why it’s time for Congress to 
cut the Federal budget and leave the family 
budget alone. 


The challenge of preparing for the 2lst 
century also includes working to build a 
fair, open, and expanding world economy. 
This is where the jobs and prosperity of our 
future will come from. 


And finally, it includes making sure our 
young people are ready for the jobs of the 
2lst century, making sure they’re ready to 
lead a strong America in a strong and grow- 
ing world economy. In short, making sure 
that American education is the best in the 
world. Yes, it’s a challenge for every Ameri- 
can, the challenge of preparing America for 
the next century. 


And that reminds me of a story. When 
you get to be my age, everything reminds 
you of a story. [Laughter] This is the story 
of the old fella who picked up some creek 
land, some bottom land and along the 
creek. And it was rocky, and it was covered 
with brush. And he started in hauling the 
rocks away and cleaning out the brush and 
then harrowing and fertilizing and planting. 
And he had a truly great garden spot there. 
And one day, one Sunday morning after 
church, he said to the minister, when the 
service was over, he’d kind of like to have 
him come out. He’d like to have him see 
what he’d been doing. Well, the minister 
came out on a Sunday afternoon, and he 
took him down there and showed him this. 
Well, the minister was impressed. He said, 
“I’ve never seen such melons. God has truly 
blessed this land.” And he said, “Look at 
this corn; how high it is.” He said, “The 
Lord—well, the Lord has been good.” And 
he went on in that vein, and the old boy 
was getting more and more nettled about 
this. And finally he interrupted, and he said, 
“Preacher, I wish you could have seen this 
place when the Lord was doing it by him- 
self.” [Laughter] 


This conference today is just one sign that 
in the area of education America is no 
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longer just waiting for things to happen. 
We’ve come a long way from where we 
were 4 years ago, when our National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education issued 
its report card on American schools called 
“A Nation at Risk.” The Commission found 
that high school students were scoring 
lower on achievement tests than at any 
point in the past 25 years—that’s 13 per- 
cent of all 17-year-olds were functionally il- 
literate—and the American students ranked 
last among industrial nations on 7 of 19 aca- 
demic tests. “A Nation at Risk” galvanized a 
citizens’ movement for educational reform. 

This movement has gone ahead at every 
level, from local communities to statehouses 
to the Federal Government. And the Gov- 
ernors have been out in front in every State 
in trying to make the improvements that 
must be made. Our Governors have been 
among the most important leaders in this, 
including those Governors who are here 
today. 

This conference and the Governors’ 
report, “Time for Results,” grew out of that 
movement, a movement that has produced 
a broad consensus on what needs to be 
done. And part of that consensus has been 
that more money is not the key to higher 
quality. The sixties and seventies were dec- 
ades of rising spending but falling SAT 
scores. And then it turned out that a 
number of States—for example, New Hamp- 
shire—spent only modestly on education, 
but had among the Nation’s most effective 
schools. Another part of the consensus is 
that wealth and status in a community do 
not guarantee good schools or their absence 
means schools will be bad. Inner city 
schools in poor neighborhoods, like those in 
East Harlem District 4 in New York City 
and Charles Rice Elementary in Dallas, 
stand among America’s best. 

The secret to educational quality is not in 
the pocketbook; it’s in the heart. It’s in the 
simple dedication of teachers, administra- 
tors, parents, and students to the same 
basic, fundamental values that have always 
been the wellspring of success, both in edu- 
cation and life in our country. You don’t 
need schools filled with high technology to 
give children a good education. You need 
schools that set high standards and pay at- 
tention to the basics of reading, math, sci- 
ence, language, and the meaning of our 
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sacred national heritage. You need orderly 
schools that assign homework. You need 
schools with strong principals who have a 
sense of mission. You need committed 
teachers who lead students to do their best 
and keep regular tabs on progress. You 
need schools that teach a sense of right and 
wrong. And you need parents and commu- 
nities that care. 

Basic skills, standards, discipline, work, 
family support, ethical principles—this is 
the new American consensus on the secret 
to quality education. And forgive me for 
saying so, but the only surprise here is that 
it’s new. Plato would have recognized such 
“secrets,” so would Confucious, Matthew 
Arnold, and Benjamin Franklin. 

And yet these so-called secrets were new 
in most places, but not in Columbia. Last 
week members of my staff came out here 
for a day. Columbia has a remarkable 
number of outstanding schools. Again and 
again, I found out my staff was asking prin- 
cipals and administrators: “Why? What’s 
made the schools here different over the 
years?” And one frequent answer was that 
Columbia never accepted the so-called re- 
forms of the sixties and seventies. This 
system stuck to basics and kept high aca- 
demic standards when others were turning 
to fads like minicourses, grade inflation, and 
abolishing basic requirements. And one of 
the worst of those so-called reforms was 
value-neutral instruction. 

Yes, too often in the decades of declining 
achievement, we heard school officials say 
that teaching right and wrong was none of 
their business. A story about this appeared 
in the newspapers some time ago. A guid- 
ance counselor asked a class what they 
should do if they found a purse with $1000 
in it. Well, the class decided that returning 
it with the money would be neither right 
nor wrong; it would be just dumb. And 
when they asked the counselor what he 
thought, he said he wouldn’t force his 
values on them. “If I come from the posi- 
tion of what is right and what is wrong,” he 
told the reporter, “then I’m not their coun- 
selor.” Well, I’m not sure what he thought 
he was. 

Now, let me say I don’t believe the stu- 
dents in that class were typical of America’s 
young people. We have the best young 
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people today we’ve ever had. I have a 
hunch they want more attention given by 
schools to ethical standards, not less. After 
all, in an area related to values, drugs, 
they’ve been miles ahead of most adults. 
With many adults saying that taking drugs 
was a matter of doing your own thing, 
young people were telling us that drug 
abuse was the most serious problem facing 
their schools. A while back, a student in 
California asked Nancy what to do when 
drugs were offered, and she answered, “Just 
say no.” Today there are more than 12,000 
Just Say No clubs across the country, and 
there’s one here at Hickman High. So, I 
believe young people do want to hear about 
values and standards of right and wrong, 
and they want to hear about them from 
adults. 

Some adults ask: Well, what values would 
you teach? Well, how about the Judeo- 
Christian ethic? It’s as simple as the Ten 
Commandments and as enduring as the 
Scriptures. And here are some samples: 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” “Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” And, yes, “Thou 
shalt not steal.” 

I’ve dwelt on values for a reason. Part of 
it is that standards of right and wrong are 
essential to any life that is lived well and 
should be a part of education. It’s just this 
simple: Students with strong values do well 
in school. But also, a school is a community, 
and the Judeo-Christian ethic is a prescrip- 
tion for a happy and productive communi- 
ty, city, State, or Nation. Getting back to 
values is part of getting back to basics. It’s 
part of preparing our country for the 21st 
century. And it’s basic to what every school 
should do for every child in every classroom 
in America. 

Since “A Nation at Risk” came out 4 
years ago, Governors, as I said, have been 
leaders in the return to the fundamentals of 
what works in education. Many States have 
raised education standards. Almost every 
State has increased either promotion, high 
school graduation, or college entrance 
standards, or college exit requirements. Sev- 
eral States have increased them all. 

Many States have also worked to improve 
the quality of their teachers. Missouri has 
started a career ladder program and gives 
special scholarships and loans to encourage 
bright students to become teachers and, to- 


gether with many other States, has given 
teachers raises. Utah also has begun a 
career ladder program, as we were told, 
and has pioneered the use of computer and 
satellite technology in teaching. 

And States and school districts are experi- 
menting, which is why we came here today: 
to hear about experiments in the 16 dis- 
tricts in the 8 States that are part of the 
National Governors’ Association program 
for improving the quality of education. 
Here in Columbia, one test involves getting 
parents involved in early education of their 
preschool children. Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
is working to broaden the professional expe- 
rience of both teachers and administrators. 
And in the White Mountains Regional Dis- 
trict of New Hampshire, they’re using com- 
puters to analyze student progress as well as 
the strengths and weaknesses of curricula 
and textbooks. 

Well, let me say a little bit about what 
we’re doing in Washington. We’ve proposed 
restructing some of our programs to give 
States and schools more flexibility and to 
make the programs more effective. But we 
know that 93 percent of the money for edu- 
cation comes from States and cities. The 
Federal Government provides less than 7 
percent. So, the most important thing it can 
do is help the teachers, administrators, and 
parents. Reports like “What Works” and 
“Schools Without Drugs” are crucial. Sound 
information is crucial. 

Education suffered when the Federal 
Government tried to give to much direc- 
tion to local schools. Yes, the Federal Gov- 
ernment tried to buy much to much for its 
less than 7 percent of funding. Some seem 
to think that education is best directed by 
administrators in Washington. Well, I say 
the American people know better than 
anyone in Washington how to fix their own 
schools. 

A few themes run through all the many 
changes and experiments of the last 4 years, 
and those are the common sense themes of 
getting good teachers and good principals, 
working with parents, focusing on the 
basics, and measuring the results. And these 
themes all add up to the simple goal of 
knowing where America wants education to 
be by the year 2000. 
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Getting what America wants and needs. 
It’s like the story of the three fellows who 
went into a restaurant. I wanted to tell you 
one last story before I finished. [Laughter] 
They were ordering their dinner, and one 
of them ordered a glass of milk. But he told 
the waitress that he’d been in there the 
week before, ordered a glass of milk, and he 
wanted a clean glass this time. Well, the 
other two also decided to order milk. When 
the waitress came back with the three glass- 
es of milk, she said, “Now, which of you 
wanted the clean glass?” [Laughter] 

By being clear about what we want and 
what works, we’ve stopped the slide in SAT 
scores. They’re on the rise again. By 1990 
let’s reduce by one-quarter the 40 percent 
of 13-year-olds reading below skill level. By 
the year 2000 let’s have everyone reading 
at their skill level. By 1990 let’s resolve that 
SAT scores will have made up half the 
ground they’ve lost, and by the year 2000 
let’s have them exceed their 1963 record 
high, which still stands. And finally, by the 
year 2000 let’s raise literacy levels so that 
every American can speak, read, and write 
English and fully participate in the opportu- 
nities of our great country. 

I brought Secretary Bennett along with 
me today. And, Bill, I’m going to give you a 
little homework assignment. In April 1988 
it will be 5 years since we issued “A Nation 
at Risk,” and that’s when I'd like you to 
issue a new report telling us how far we’ve 
come and what still needs to be done, what 
reforms have worked, and what principles 
should guide us as we move ahead. We 
need milestones on our road to the 2lst 
century, and in education this report will be 
the first. 

You know, earlier today I visited Fairview 
Elementary School. It’s another of the 
model schools in this district. I saw what a 
fine principal, like Fairview’s principal Dr. 
James Wells, and a dedicated and talented 
staff can mean to children in the early years 
of learning. I wasn’t too surprised that Fair- 
view is a model school. You see, one of the 
teachers there and I go way back, and I 
know she’s great. Miss Joy Underdown 
taught my son Ron when he was in nursery 
school and kindergarten a few years ago. 
You know, it’s a few years ago. [Laughter] 
But I saw how the children at Fairview are 
learning through the use of computers. I 
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even had a few words to say to a sixth 
grade civics class. I’m a little better than 
civics than I am on computers. [Laughter] I 
haven’t learned to use a pocket calculator 
yet. [Laughter] Wouldn’t do any good with 
what Congress is doing. [Laughter] 

Well, today I’ve talked about preparing 
America for the 21st century. Well, the kin- 
dergarten children I saw today at Fairview 
will graduate from high school in the year 
1999. This year’s high school graduates will 
spend most of their working lives in the 
21st century. In the life of a man or a 
woman, or the life of a nation, the 21st 
century’s but a short, short time away. If we 
begin to prepare for it now, it can be the 
beginning of America’s greatest century, a 
time when Americans scale peaks of oppor- 
tunity and achievement that we didn’t dare 
dream of reaching before. Yes, we can set 
sail on new oceans of challenge and reach 
new continents of hope. You are the path- 
finders. You are the navigators. 

So, today let’s set our compasses by the 
fixed star of basic skills and enduring values, 
and start out the new century together. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:28 p.m. in 
the auditorium of Hickman High School. 


National Drug Policy Board 





Executive Order 12590. March 26, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tions 872, 873, 1111, 1112, 1113, 1114, 
1202, and 1203 of title 21 of the United 
States Code, and in order to coordinate the 
performance of all drug abuse policy func- 
tions of the Federal government, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is 
hereby established the National Drug Policy 
Board (“the Board”’). 

(b) The Board shall be composed of the 
following members: 

(1) the Attorney General, who shall serve 
as Chairman; 
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(2) the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, who shall serve as Vice Chairman; 

(3) the Secretary of State; 

4) the Secretary of the Treasury; 
5) the Secretary of Defense; 

6) the Secretary of the Interior; 
7) the Secretary of Agriculture; 
8) the Secretary of Labor; 

(9) the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; 

(10) the Secretary of Transportation; 

(11) the Secretary of Energy; 

(12) the Secretary of Education; 

(13) the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; 

(14) the Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs; 

(15) the Director of Central Intelligence; 

(16) the Chief of Staff to the Vice Presi- 
dent; 

(17) the Director of the White House 
Drug Abuse Policy Office; and 

(18) such other members as the President 
may, from time to time, designate. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Board shall fa- 
cilitate the development and coordination 
of national drug policy and shall coordinate 
activities of Executive departments and 
agencies to reduce the supply and use of 
illegal drugs, including international activi- 
ties, enforcement, prevention and educa- 
tion, treatment and rehabilitation, and re- 
search relating to illegal drugs. 

(b) In furtherance of its responsibilities, 
the Board shall: 

(1) review, evaluate and develop United 
States Government policy, strategy and re- 
sources with respect to illegal drug law en- 
forcement, prevention and education, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation, and research ef- 
forts, including budgetary priorities and na- 
tional plans and strategies; 

(2) facilitate coordination of efforts of all 
Executive departments and agencies to halt 
national and international trafficking of ille- 
gal drugs and to reduce drug abuse; 

(3) coordinate the collection and evalua- 
tion of information necessary to implement 
United States policy with respect to illegal 
drug law enforcement and to the reduction 
of drug abuse; and 

(4) provide policy guidance to the agen- 
cies and facilitate resolution of differences 
in this area concerning interagency activi- 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


ties and other matters affecting two or 
more agencies. 

(c) In order to help coordinate the activi- 
ties of Executive departments and agencies 
with responsibility for drug law enforce- 
ment and drug abuse reduction, and to su- 
pervise implementation of the determina- 
tions of the Board, the Chairman shall: 

(1) advise the Board in matters concern- 
ing its responsibilities; 

(2) make recommendations to the Board 
for the coordination of drug enforcement 
and drug abuse reduction activities; 

(3) correlate and evaluate intelligence and 
other information to support the activities 
of the Board; 

(4) act as primary advisor to the President 
and the Congress on national and interna- 
tional programs and policies and the imple- 
mentation of those policies; and 

(5) perform such other duties as the Presi- 
dent may direct. 

(d) The Board shall carry out all duties 
and responsibilities of the National Drug 
Enforcement Policy Board, as set forth in 
Chapter XIII (The National Narcotics Act) 
of Title II of Public Law 98-473. 

(e) Nothing in this Order shall be deemed 
to affect the authorities or responsibilities of 
the Office of Management and Budget, or 
any Office or official thereof. 

Sec. 3. Coordinating Groups. The Board 
shall establish a Drug Enforcement Coordi- 
nating Group and a Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Health Coordinating Group. The mem- 
bership and chairman of each Coordinating 
Group shall be designated by the Chairman 
of the Board. 

Sec. 4. Conforming Amendments. (a) Sec- 
tion 1 of Executive Order No. 12368 is 
amended to provide as follows: 


“The Office of Policy Development has 
been assigned to assist the President and 
the National Drug Policy Board in the per- 
formance of the drug policy functions con- 
tained in Section 201 of Title II of the Drug 
Abuse Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabili- 
tation Act, as amended (21 U.S.C. 1111). 
Within the Office of Policy Development, 
the Director of the Drug Abuse Policy 
Office shall be primarily responsible for as- 
sisting the President and the Board in the 
performance of those functions.” 
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(b) Section 2 of Executive Order No. 
12368 is amended by deleting “Director of 
the Drug Abuse Policy Office” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “National Drug Policy 
Board” and by deleting “he” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the National Drug Policy 
Board.” 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 26, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:31 a.m., March 27, 1987] 


Surface Transportation and Uniform 
Relocation Assistance Act of 1987 





Remarks on Signing the Message to the 
House of Representatives Returning H.R. 2 
Without Approval. March 27, 1987 





The President. If the American people 
need any further proof as to who’s responsi- 
ble for the deficit, all they have to do is 
look at this $87% billion budget-busting 
highway and transit bill passed by Congress 
last week. The bill’s a textbook example of 
special interest, pork-barrel politics at work, 
and I have no choice but to veto it. 

In doing so, let me stress that I’m not 
only willing but anxious to sign a responsi- 
ble bill to continue highway and transit pro- 
grams. And, in fact, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Elizabeth Dole, at my direction, 
has drafted legislation that addresses our 
most serious objections. The Congress need 
only pass this cleaned-up version, send it 
down next week, and I'll sign the bill within 
the hour. 

I also want to reaffirm my strong support 
for allowing the States the authority to 
return to the 65-mile-an-hour speed limit. 
It’s long past due. But I’m not going to 
sacrifice this country’s economic well-being, 
and that’s the issue—jobs and economic 
growth. And it’s time for me to start -writ- 
ing. And that is the veto on top of the bill. 

Reporter. Are you going to give the bad 
news to the Japanese today—retaliation? 

The President. 1 don’t know just what 
time we’re making that, but I think we’re 
going to be speaking on that subject pretty 
soon. 
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Q. Are you going to do it? 

Q. Are you worried that the question yes- 
terday asked by Heather Watson took atten- 
tion away from your education message? 

The President. 'm worried that I seem to 
be the only one that interpreted the ques- 
tion correctly. I am convinced in my own 
mind that she asked specifically about the 
trouble and was the cause worth it. And I 
answered in that way. I was shocked and 
surprised to find that the other guy—he 
thought that there—she was just asking 
generally about is the whole job worth it. 
And if I’m wrong, I was wrong. But I be- 
lieve that I answered her question. As a 
matter of fact, I heard the word Iran. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:01 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

As printed above, the remarks follow the 
White House Press release. 


Surface Transportation and Uniform 
Relocation Assistance Act of 1987 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 2 Without Approval. 
March 27, 1987 





To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval H.R. 2, the “Surface Transportation 
and Uniform Relocation Assistance Act of 
1987.” I want to make clear that I strongly 
favor an adequate and fiscally responsible 
Federal-aid highway and transit program, 
and I support the provisions in H.R. 2 that 
would provide essential funds for legitimate 
transportation construction and safety 
projects. I also support allowing the States 
to raise their speed limits on rural interstate 
highways to 65 miles per hour. However, 
the bill authorizes excessive funding levels 
of $87.5 billion over 5 years, $10.1 billion 
more than my original request and more 
than is brought in by highway user taxes. It 
includes unjustifiable funding for narrow, 
individual special interest highway and 
transit construction projects, and it unfairly 
distributes transit funds. All of these reasons 
force me to veto H.R. 2. 
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H.R. 2 is an unsound bill. It represents a 
failure to exercise the discipline that is re- 
quired to constrain Federal spending, espe- 
cially pork barrel spending. I remain firm in 
my commitment to the American people to 
hold down Federal spending, and I ask the 
Congress to join me in that commitment by 
promptly enacting a bill that is consistent 
with the need for fiscal discipline. 

In vetoing H.R. 2, I recognize that the 
States are rapidly running out of highway 
funds and that legislation is necessary to 
make funds available for the 1987 construc- 
tion season. I am committed to that goal. 
Therefore, I was deeply disappointed when 
the Congress failed to pass an acceptable 
bill before it adjourned last year. The Ad- 
ministration transmitted its own bills to the 
Congress in January so that funds could be 
made available promptly to the States for 
legitimate projects. I am ready with an im- 
proved and acceptable proposal that I urge 
the Congress to enact without further 
delay. This proposal does not include spe- 
cial “pork barrel” projects, and provides a 
fair and equitable distribution to States of 
both highway and transit funds. 

Some of the unaffordable provisions in 
H.R. 2 include add-on funding for 152 high- 
way special interest projects. The 5-year 
Federal cost of the 152 highway projects is 
estimated to be $1.4 billion, and nearly 
$900 million of this amount is not subject to 
any spending controls. The total cost to 
complete these highway projects is estimat- 
ed to be $5.5 billion, and they have not 
even been selected through the established 
Federal-aid highway program mechanism 
that relies on the expertise of State and 
local officials. In fact, there is virtually no 
hearing record and related analyses regard- 
ing the merits of these projects. The States, 
not the Congress, should determine their 
highway program needs. 

The expansion of the scope of the Boston 
Interstate projects eligible for interstate 
highway funds would increase the Federal 
cost to complete the Interstate System by 
$1.1 billion. This provision is unfair because, 
for all other States, the Interstate System 
was closed to add-ons in 1981. 

The direction in Title III to fund the Los 
Angeles Metrorail project also grossly dis- 
torts funding priorities. The provision 


percent, of the fuel taxes paid by motorists 
for the national transit program be spent in 
one city. Moreover, Los Angeles has not 
decided where to build the project, and the 
environmental review process is incom- 
plete. The Department of Transportation 
should not be statutorily required to exe- 
cute a new contract or make available addi- 
tional money to Los Angeles or any other 
specific city, beyond amounts already 
agreed to by the parties. 

Since 1983, over $4 billion collected from 
motorists in fuel taxes has been authorized 
for transit programs. Because these funds 
are not distributed by formula, this revenue 
has not been distributed equitably to each 
of the States. For example, in 1986, eleven 
cities received over 80 percent of the funds 
made available that year. 

We must provide for a more equitable 
distribution of the fuel taxes that are col- 
lected from motorists and reduce the level 
of General Funds going to mass transit. An 
increase in the required local share for 
major mass transit projects is also needed to 
encourage the planning of more economi- 
cally viable projects. In addition, I am op- 
posed to the sharp increase in certain excise 
taxes contained in this bill. 

Finally, H.R. 2 contains “Buy America” 
provisions that would be harmful to our 
trading interests. The increase in the domes- 
tic content requirements related to transit 
projects and the requirement that foreign 
rolling stock must be 25 percent cheaper 
than U.S. products are unwarranted. The 
changes invite retaliation against U.S. ex- 
ports that are produced and marketed by 
U.S. businesses. 

I am committed to the expeditious enact- 
ment of authorization legislation so that 
funds will be available for use during the 
impending construction season. To make 
that point I have made an alternative pro- 
posal. Let me briefly describe what my pro- 
posal would do. With regard to highway 
programs, we would authorize $66 billion 
over 5 years; the same levels provided in 
the Senate-passed bill. Compared to H.R. 2, 
our bill would provide a more fair distribu- 
tion, with more money going to States 
through regular program formula distribu- 
tions. States would be able to fund the 
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cation of highway funds, if they so choose, 
but not with add-on funding. There would 
be no special treatment for large projects. 

We would apply the equity principle to 
transit programs as well. We would author- 
ize $16.1 billion over 5 years, increase the 
local match for major projects, and would 
promote a fairer distribution of the gas tax 
receipts that are collected in all States but 
that now only benefit a few cities. We 
would not spend the taxpayers’ dollars on 
high cost projects of dubious merit like the 
expansion of Los Angeles Metrorail. 

In short, this is the way a reasonable and 
fair highway and transit bill should be con- 
structed. Now, there is no reason why the 
Congress cannot send me a bill that I can 
sign quickly before the spring construction 
season is any further along. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 27, 1987. 


Surface Transportation and Uniform 
Relocation Assistance Act of 1987 





Statement by the President on His Veto of 
H.R. 2. March 27, 1987 





If the American people need any further 
proof as to who is responsible for the defi- 
cit, all they have to do is look at the $87.5 
billion budget-busting highway and transit 
bill passed by Congress last week. This bill 
is a textbook example of special interest, 
pork-barrel politics at work, and I have no 
choice but to veto it. 

But in doing so, let me stress that I am 
not only willing but anxious to sign a re- 
sponsible bill to continue highway and tran- 
sit programs. In fact, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, at my direction, has drafted legis- 
lation that addresses our most serious objec- 
tions. The Congress need only pass .this 
cleaned-up version, send it down here next 
week, and I will sign the bill within hours. 

I also want to reaffirm my strong support 
for allowing the States the authority to 
return to the 65-mile-an-hour speed limit— 
it’s long past due. But I’m not going to sac- 
rifice this country’s economic well-being. 
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And that is the issue—jobs and economic 
growth. I think there is a solid chance here 
for bipartisan cooperation as long as we re- 
member such cooperation is a two-way 
street. The administration and the Congress 
have made solemn pledges to the American 
people about taxes, spending, and deficit 
limits that must be honored. 

There is a world of difference between 
legitimate funding for badly needed high- 
way construction, which we wholeheartedly 
support, and the expensive, special interest 
projects that lard this bill. 

I’m not the only one who doesn’t like 
these blatant special interest politics. The 
editorial pages of the Wall Street Journal, 
the New York Times, the Washington Post, 
and numerous other papers, all have point- 
ed out serious problems with this bill. Let 
me give you just a few of many reasons 
why: the so-called demonstration projects, 
for example. One would construct three 
parking facilities to, quote, “demonstrate 
the effectiveness of construction of parking 
facilities to reduce on-street parking conges- 
tion ...” The only thing these projects 
demonstrate is the ability of Congressmen 
to bring home the ham hocks. 

At the same time, the funding for most of 
these projects is not subject to normal 
spending controls, moreover, completion of 
these projects will likely cost several billion 
dollars beyond funds identified in the bill. 
And a few favored cities, with politically 
powerful Congressmen, get hugely dispro- 
portionate amounts—billions—while other 
communities are cheated of their fair share. 
I just have to think that’s a disgrace to the 
American way of governing. 

Over the last several years I have had 
many pledges of support from Congressmen 
and Senators who have promised to help 
cut our deficit and back up my veto of 
overweight spending bills. Today I’m taking 
them all up on it. I’m asking them to hold 
the line, right here and right now, against 
deficit spending. 

Now, there is important, legitimate high- 
way construction that does need to be car- 
ried out. As I mentioned, all we have to do 
is clean up this bill, pare away the waste, 
knock out the politically motivated spend- 
ing, and I'll sign this highway bill in hours. 
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But we have made a pledge to the Amer- 
ican people: it’s called Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings, and we’re not backing off that 
pledge. Neither are we going to raise taxes 
or tax rates, and that’s a promise. Congress 
can’t have it both ways. They can’t continue 
to decry budget deficits while voting for 
budget-busting bills. 

If Congress is institutionally incapable of 
controlling its spending urges, it’s time for 
reform. Let’s give the President what Gov- 
ernors have, the line-item veto. And while 
we're at it, let’s pass a balanced budget 
amendment to the Constitution, so America 
can have some peace of mind. 


Soviet Union-United States Nuclear and 
Space Arms Negotiations 





Statement by the President on Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Force Reductions. 
March 27, 1987 





Yesterday marked the close of the special 
extended session of negotiations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union on 
intermediate-range nuclear forces (INF), a 
part of the nuclear and space talks in 
Geneva. We extended this session beyond 
the March 6 closure of the other NST nego- 
tiating groups in order to make further 
progress toward our long-held geal of deep, 
equitable and effectively verifiable reduc- 
tions in U.S. and Soviet longer range INF 
(LRINF) missiles, with the ultimate objec- 
tive of their complete global elimination. 

On March 4, at my direction, our U.S. 
negotiators tabled a draft INF treaty text 
which follows the formula that General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev and I agreed upon at our 
meeting in Iceland in October 1986. We 
have now presented and explained in detail 
to the Soviets our draft treaty text, which 
calls for reductions to an interim global ceil- 
ing of 100 warheads each on U.S. and Soviet 
longer range INF missiles, with none in 
Europe, along with constraints on shorter 
range INF missiles and provisions for effec- 
tive verifications. 

United States and Soviet negotiators have 
established working groups to facilitate dis- 
cussion of the draft treaty which we put 


forward, and they are working to develop a 
joint text. These discussions with the Soviets 
have been businesslike and productive. 

I want to emphasize that our position on 
these negotiations is based on very close 
consultations with our friends and allies in 
Europe and Asia, whose security is most di- 
rectly affected by the Soviet INF buildup. 
Our allies, moreover, made substantial con- 
tributions to our proposals. 

We and our allies have made clear to the 
Soviets that an INF agreement must be ef- 
fectively verifiable. As I have pointed out 
previously, of the issues remaining to be 
resolved, none is more important than veri- 
fication. Our draft treaty text, therefore, in- 
cludes a comprehensive verification regime 
to ensure compliance with the treaty. 

We have three key objectives in seeking 
such verification provisions: 

—to enhance confidence in the agree- 
ment, which in itself will contribute to 
greater security and stability in Europe 
and Asia; 

—to deter violations by increasing the 
risk of detection; and 

—to permit quick detection of any trou- 
blesome activities, thereby providing 
timely warning of a potential or real 
threat to allied security. 

On-site inspection will be an important 
element of any _ effective verification 
regime. Such inspections will assist in veri- 
fying the initial exchange of data on INF 
systems and the subsequent destruction, dis- 
mantlement and conversion of LRINF sys- 
tems, and will play an important role in 
ensuring continued compliance with treaty 
limitations. 

Another key provision of our draft text 
concerns shorter range INF (SRINF) mis- 
siles. We and our allies have made clear 
since 1981 that constraints on SRINF are 
essential in an initial INF agreement so that 
the Soviet Union cannot undercut LRINF 
limitations through a buildup in shorter 
range INF missiles. These constraints, there- 
fore, must provide the United States with a 
right to equality with the global level of 
deployed Soviet SRINF systems. 

At Reykjavik, General Secretary Gorba- 
chev and I reaffirmed the important princi- 
ple agreed by our negotiators during the 
INF negotiations of 1981-1983. Namely, 
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that an interim INF agreement must in- 
clude constraints on SRINF systems in 
order to “ensure the viability and effective- 
ness of an agreement on longer range mis- 
siles.” In recent weeks, however, the Sovi- 
ets have backtracked from this position and 
are now saying that the question of shorter 
range INF missiles should be taken out of 
the current INF negotiations and be dealt 
with instead in separate negotiations. 


This new Soviet position on shorter range 
missiles would allow the Soviet Union a con- 
tinued monopoly of these systems and 
would leave them free to increase their ex- 
isting force. This clearly is not acceptable to 
us or our allies. 


The crucial issue now is whether the 
Soviet Union is prepared to accept equal 
constraints on SRINF missiles in the context 
of an initial INF agreement, or whether it 
will insist on maintaining superiority over 
us in this important area and, with this su- 
periority, the ability to undercut any INF 
agreement. Since the United States obvious- 
ly cannot permit such an outcome, we will 
continue to insist that equal constraints on 
shorter range INF missiles must be an inte- 
gral element of an initial INF treaty. 


I remain fully committed to achieving an 
equitable and verifiable INF reductions 
agreement. For this reason, I welcomed Mr. 
Gorbachev’s recent statement on INF, 
which removed an obstacle to progress that 
the Soviets had imposed at Reykjavik. The 
United States then put forth a comprehen- 
sive, realistic draft treaty for Soviet consid- 
eration. Now is the time, therefore, for the 
Soviet Union to live up to its previous com- 
mitments on INF and to come to terms on 
an equitable agreement. 


Finally, let me say a word about the 
strength and unity of our alliances. It was, 
above all, NATO’s cohesion in carrying out 
its 1979 two-track decision on INF that 
helped to bring the Soviets back to the ne- 
gotiating table and persuaded them to ne- 
gotiate seriously. Our own commitment to 
the security of our friends and allies in both 
Europe and Asia, all of whom have been 
threatened by Soviet INF missile deploy- 
ments, remains as strong as ever. We will 
continue to work closely with them, as we 
seek Soviet agreement to equitable and ver- 
ifiable INF reductions. 
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The United States and the Soviet Union 
have agreed to begin round eight of the 
NST negotiations on April 23. Thus, the 
INF negotiating group, along with the stra- 
tegic arms and defense and space negotiat- 
ing groups, will resume their work on that 
date. The U.S. and the Soviet Union have 
agreed at the same time, however, that this 
date could be adjusted when Secretary 
Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minister Shevard- 
nadze meet in Moscow on April 13-15 to 
discuss these and other issues on the broad 
U.S.-Soviet agenda. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 22 
The President returned to the White 


House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


March 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President; Kenneth M. Duberstein, 
Deputy Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Deputy Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senator Robert Dole of Kansas and Sec- 
retary of Transportation Elizabeth Han- 
ford Dole, to discuss the Surface Trans- 
portation and Uniform Relocation As- 
sistance Act of 1987; 

—the editors of Conservative Digest; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress the 10th annual report of the National 
Institute of Building Sciences. 


March 24 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff of the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss the Federal budget and 
a possible veto of the Surface Transpor- 
tation and Uniform Relocation Assist- 
ance Act of 1987; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the fiscal year 
1988 management report and to re- 
ceive the 5-year progress report on the 
President’s Council on Integrity and Ef- 
ficiency. 

March 25 
The President met at the White House 

with: : 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Archbishop Iakovos, Primate of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in North and 
South America; 

—a group of conservative supporters, to 
discuss the administration’s agenda for 
the next 2 years. 


March 27 

The President met at the White House 

with: 
—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 
—Neil Kinnock, leader of the British 
Labor Party, to discuss British unilater- 
al nuclear disarmament and the build- 
up of its conventional forces; 
—White House news photographers 
award recipients; 
—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the National 
Council on the Arts for fiscal year 1986. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone of Japan to make an official 
visit. Prime Minister Nakasone has accepted 
the invitation and will meet with the Presi- 
dent at the White House on April 30. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 23 


Sol Polansky, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the People’s Republic of Bulgar- 
ia. 


John Shad, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the King- 
dom of the Netherlands. 


Sherman M. Funk, 
of Maryland, to be Inspector General, De- 
partment of State (new position). 


Susan Wittenberg Liebeler, 

of California, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Federal Circuit, vice Shiro 
Kashiwa, retired. 


LeGree S. Daniels, 

of Pennsylvania, to be Assistant Secretary 
for Civil Rights, Department of Education, 
vice Harry M. Singleton, resigned. 


Bonnie Guiton, 

of California, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Vocational and Adult Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, vice Robert Melvin 
Worthington, resigned. 


James L. Usry, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on Educational Research and 
Improvement for a term expiring Septem- 
ber 30, 1989, vice J. Floyd Hall, term ex- 
pired. 
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Nominations —Continued 
Submitted March 23—Continued 


Nancy Clark Reynolds, 
of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board for a term expiring 
December 6, 1991, vice Ann Duncan 
Haffner, term expired. 


Submitted March 25 


William Lee Hanley, Jr., 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting for a term expiring 
March 26, 1992 (reappointment). 


Withdrawn March 25 


Wallie Cooper Simpson, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Educational Re- 
search and Improvement for a term expir- 
ing September 30, 1988 (reappointment), 
which was sent to the Senate on January 26, 
1987. 


Submitted March 27 


James H. Webb, Jr., 
of Virginia, to be Secretary of the Navy, 
vice John F. Lehman, Jr., resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 23 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Susan Wittenberg Liebeler 
to be United States Circuit Judge for the 
Federal Circuit 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 25 


Letter: 

President’s Special Review Board for the 
National Security Council’s apology to J. 
Robert McBrien for the erroneous refer- 
ence to him in its report 


Released March 26 


Advance text: 

Remarks to the National Governors’ Asso- 
ciation/Department of Education Confer- 
ence in Columbia, MO 


Released March 27 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s veto of the 
Surface Transportation and Uniform Reloca- 
tion Assistance Act of 1987—by Secretary of 
Transportation Elizabeth Hanford Dole 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 24 


H.R. 1056 / Public Law 100-14 

To amend the National Housing Act to limit 
the fees that may be charged by the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association for 
the guaranty of mortgage-backed securities 
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